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ABSTRACT 
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participation, and alternatives to social work training. Part 3 
concludes with a discussion of regulation and social work practice 
and implications for the field of aging. Part H relates to the future 
role Gf social work in this field. It presents two alternative models 
■for future social service systems and examines effects of the 
iirplementation of each of these models on employment and training 
needs in the field of social work with the elderly. (KIB) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Social workers are employed in a wide range of jobs 
and in all types of agencies that serve the elderly. The 
availability of an adequate supply of trained social 
workers is important for the provision of quality serv- 
ices to the elderly. 

Social workers serve the elderly in such functions 
as casework, groupwork, community organization, 
administra' on, social planning, teaching, research 
a. ' consultation. 

Currently available data are not adequate to esti- 
mate current employment of social workers in the field 
of aging or to project future employment. However, 
the data can provide an insight into the nature of the 
social work labor force in general, and the experience 



of persons currently in the field can provide at least 
a qualitative assessment of the job market. 

Job opportunities for social workers in general vary 
widely by geographic area. Job competition in some 
large urban areas is quite strong, but many rural areas 
are unable to attract qualified workers. 

Reports indicate that compak-ed to the overall sit- 
uation for social workers, social work graduates with 
training in the field of aging have fared well in the job 
market. Many have taken jobs in aging-related set- 
tings. However, salaries are not always comparable 
to those in other social work positions. Also, often 
there are fewer career ladder opportunities than in 
other settings and often there is less job security be- 
cause of uncertain funding. This has resulted in rela- 
tively high turnover of the better trained staff. At the 
same time, an overall competitive job market has 
caused low turnover among workers with less train- 
ing, making it difficult for some employers to hire 
persons with strong qualifications. 

The importance of specialized training in aging is a 
key employment issue. The availability of gerontolog- 
ical training for social workers has grown considerably 
in recent years. A number of colleges and universities 
now provide some aging content to their social work 
students, using a number of different methods. These 
range from infusing material on aging into existing 
courses to providing a sequence of courses that leads 
to a certificate or specialization in aging along with 
the social work degree. 

Among the recommendations for Federal policy in 
the areas of social work education and training that 
were made by conference participants and others are: 

1 Federal support of social work education should 
reflect the impact of the "core curriculum" project 
currently being undertaken by the National Insiti- 
tute of Mental Health (NIMH) with the help of the 
Council on Social Work Education. The effect of this 
program may be that the Master of Social Work 
(MSW) programs would require entering students 
to have completed some course work in social work 
at the undergraduate level. Having already taken 
undergraduate courses in basic social work theory 
and practice, master's students would have more 
opportunity for specialization in the field of aging. 

2 Some of the most important areas that the Admin- 
istration on Aging (and other Federal agencies that 
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support social work education) must evaluate in 
their funding decisions for social work education are: 
the organizational structure and objectives of the 
program, the curriculum model to be used, the use 
of funds for student support, the opportunities for 
minority jmd low-income students, and the alter- 
natives to social work education. 

3 Whfle support of undergraduate institutions should 
be continued, first priority should be given to grad- 
uate education. Funding at the master's and doc- 
toral levels has the greatest multiplier effects. 
Whether m a teaching or a supervisory position, 
these graduates will have the greatest influence on 
others. Careful consideration should be given to the 
curriculum models used in aging programs, and to 
how these models relate to the job roles of graduates 
at each level of education and in each geographic 
area. ^ 

4 In providing gerontological training for current 
practitioners, the single most critical problem is a 
lack of coordination among agencies on aging, serv- 
ice providers, and educators. Several persons rec- 

, ommended that AoA support a number of States in 
developing effective models for short-term training, 
and disseminating information on successful models! 

5 Conference participants and others were quite 
strong in their belief that the social work profes- 
sional associations— NASW, CSWE, and the mi- 
nority associations— should be encouraged to take 
a much greater role in the field. These associations 
nave the resources and influence to affect social 
work education and practice for the benefit of the 
elderiy. The associations might, for example, par- 
ticipate in the formulating of AoA guidelines and 
funding decisions for social work programs; coor- 
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dinate the development of alternative models f 
providing social work education in aging; coordini* . 
the training of social work educators in aging; dis- 
seminate information to academic institutions on 
alternative curriculum models: develop models for 
short-term training programs and coordinate these 
training activities with State and are^a agencies; and 
disseminate information to schools of social work 
about career opportunities in aging. 

Another key employment issue is the regulation of 
social work practice and its effect on the quality of 
s^rv^ce. Many agencies that provide social services to 
the elder5y operate under civil service regulations that 
neither recognize nor give preference to persons 
trained in social work or gerontology. These agencies 
often are unable to hire the best qualified workers 
Agency administrators generally feel that civil service 
regulations need to be changed to bring job qualifi- 
cations in line with the profession's own recommended 
standards, and that social work, like law and nursing 
should be more self-regulated. It was suggested that 
AoA encourage State and area agencies on aging to 
support State NASW chapters as they work for social 
work licensure laws. Both educators and service prov- 
iders feel that insuring quality service from well- 
trained personnel depends largely on the existence of 
strict licensing laws in all States. 

Data are not available to project requirements for 
social workers in aging. The future demand for these 
workers is a function of the growth in social services 
for older persons. In addition to demand caused by 
new types of services, the expansion of funding for 
existing services, such as senior centers, mental health 
services, and protective services would create a need 
for additional trained workers. 
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The Comprehensive Older Americans Services 
Amendments of 1973 direct The Commissioner on 
Aging to develop information on current and future 
needs for workers in the field of aging, provide a broad 
range of quality training and retraining opportunities 
responsive to the changing needs of programs in the 
field, attract a greater number of qualified persons to 
the field, and help make training programs more re- 
sponsive to the needs of workers. The Commissioner 
must also prepare an annual report appraising the ad- 
equacy of ttje Nation*s current and future personnel 
needs in the field of aging. 

The information currently available on manpower 
is limited, however, thereby weakening the ability of 
the Administration on Aging ( AoA) to carry out these 
activities. Because of the Bureau of Labor Statistics' 
long experience in analyzing employment issues, the 
AoA asked the BLS to help develop the needed in- 
formation. Among the products previously submitted 
to AoA by BLS are reports on employment issues in 
the nursing home industry and homemaker-home 
health aide services, a report summarizing the results 
of AoA hearings on social service employment issues, 
and career guidance materials on occupations and in- 
dustries that serve the elderly.^ 



^AoA Occasional Papers in Gerontology, No. 1 Manpoiver 
Needs in the Field of Aging: The Nursing Home Industry, 
(Office of Human Development, Administration on Aging, 
1975), DHEW Publication No. (OHD) 76-20082. 

AoA Occasional Papers in Gerontology, No. 2 Human 
Resource Issues in the Field oj Aging: Homemaker-Home 
Health Aide Services, (Office of Human Development, 
Administration on Aging, 1977), DHEW Publication No. 
(OHD) 77-20086. 

Human Resource Issues in the Delivery of Social Sennces 
to the Elderly: A Report of Hearings Conducted by the Com- 
missioner on Aging, (Office of Human Development, 
Administration on Aging, February 1977). (Available from 
AoA, Division of Manpower Resources) 

"Working with Older People," Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Fall 1976). Entire issue. 

"Working with Older People: Occupations in Therapy," 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly, (U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Bureau of Labor SUtistics, Winter 1976, pp. 13-17). By 
Lois Plunkert Terlizzi. 



Social workers perform a wider range of services 
in more types of agencies that serve the elderly than 
persons in any other profession. Becavise of this, AoA 
has devoted a substantial portion of its training funds 
to short- and long-term training for social workers. 
However, information necessary to evaluate this in- 
vestment has not been available. 

The Administration on Aging contracted with the 
BLS to assess the current supply and demand for so- 
cial workers in the field of aging, and to suggest how 
the results of this analysis could be translated into 
policy at the Federal level. This report presents the 
results of the BLS study. 

The BLS hopes this report will be useful not only 
to AoA but also to professional associations and other 
organizations concerned with employment and train- 
ing issues in the field of social work with the aging. 

The BLS would like to thank the people who con- 
tributed to this report. Persons who participated in 
a BLS-sponsored conference in Washington, D.C. 
were: Alan Beckman, Benjamin Rose Institute, 
Cleveland; Thomas Briggs, Syracuse University; 
Nancy Coleman, Council on Social Work Education 
(CSWE); Ira Ehrich, Southern Illinois University; 
Richard Greene, University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Otome Nagano, California State Department of Ag- 
ing; Barbara Newsome, University of the District of 
Columbia; Mary O'Day, University of California, 
Berkeley; Mary Seguin, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia; Sheldon Tobin, University of Chicago; and 
Linda Van Buskirk, Lockport Senior Citizens Cen- 
ter, Lockport, N Y. 

Appreciation for their cooperation is also given to 
Robert Cohen and Myles Johnson of the National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW). Many other 
service providers, educators, and other experts — ^too 
numerous to mention individually — provided signifi- 
cant help in preparing this report. 

This report was prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Office of Employment Structure and Trends, 
Division of Occupational Outlook, with funds provided 
by the U.S.Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare's Administration on Aging. It was prepared 
by Philip L. Rones under the direction of Max Carey. 
A significant contribution was made by Patrick Wash. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The information in this report comes from a number 
of sources. Many service providers and educators were 
interviewed and asked to comment on the demand for 
social workers in the field of aging, the supply of per- 
sons to fiU these jobs, the adequacy of their training 
and skiU levels, and barriers to the effective use of 
social service staff. 

In addition, a two day conference was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on November 18th and 19th, 1976. 
Eleven persons from around the country were invited 
to share their expertise on a number of predetermined 
employment and training issues. Participating in this 
conference were social work educators, service prov- 
iders, and representatives of the major social work 
professional associations. Each participant was asked ; 
to provide BLS with a post-conference report con- | 
taining more detailed information and recommenda- ; 
tions on areas that were not thoroughly covered at the \ 
conference. The conference participants were a major i 
source of information and made many of the policy 
recommendations contained in this report. 

The report covers four major areas. Part I, which 
identi^es the role of social work in the field of aging, 
is included as background for readers who may not be ' 
familiar with the field. 

Part I identifies the types of jobs that social workers 
hold in the field of aging and the range of settings in 
which they perform these jobs. 

Part II identifies the statistical information available 
-for supply/demand analysis, describes the shortcom- 
. ings.of these data, and presents qualitative informa- 
tion on the job market for social workers in aging. 

Part III describes academic programs that train social 
workers to work with the elderly. Short-term and con- 



tinuing education also are described. This section 
raises many of .the important issues in social work 
education, including student financial aid, funding for 
long- and short-tem training, minority participation, 
and alternatives to social work training. Part III con- 
cludes with a discussion of the regulation of social work 
practice and its implications for the field of aging. 

Part IV, the last section, relates to the future role of 
social work in the field of aging. Employment projecr 
tions and planning for this field must be made under 
specific assumptions as to the types of services that 
social workers will perform in the future. Part IV 
presents two alternative models for future social serv- 
ice systems and examines the effects of the imple- 
.mentation of e^ch of these models on employment and 
trainingTieeds in the field of social work with the el- 
derly. 

Many subjects were researched in the course of pre- 
paring this report. Given the scope of the report, no 
single issue was dealt with in great detail. Also, al- 
though the conference participants represented a 
range of social work interests, they cannot be consid- 
ered to represent the entire field of social work in 
aging. 

The recommendations in this report come from ex- 
perts in the field of social work in aging through per- 
sonal interviews, conference participation, and written 
materials. The policy proposals do not necessarily rep- 
resent a consensus of the experts since these persons 
represent a variety of interests in the field. The BLS 
has attempted to view thpse recommendations within 
the framework of its expe'^cise in analyzing employ- 
ment needs and to include a range of recommendations 
representing differing points of view. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN THE FIELD OF AGING 



Decisions about training should be based on an un- 
derstanding of job content. The following section seeks 
to provide a basic understanding of what social work- 
ers do in the field of aging. The discussion is not de- 
tailed, but it presents the full range of social work 
services to the aging. 

The major areas of social work practice are case- 
work and group work, supervision and administration, 
community organization, and social policy and plan- 
ning. Social workers also teach, do research and serve 
as consultants. Most social workers are in jobs that 
require them to practice in several of these areas. A 
brief look at each of these functions as they relate to 
the field of aging follows. 

In casework^ social workers use interviews to iden- 
tify the problems of individuals and families. Once 
facts and feelings emerge, the caseworker can help 
people understand and solve their problems and can 
secure additional services if required. Caseworkers 
are employed in nearly all of the agencies that provide 
social services to the elderly, including multipurpose 
senior centers, social service agencies, community 
mental health agencies, nursing homes, and family 
service agencies. 

An older person's need for casework services may 
come to the attention of the social worker in a number 
of ways — a citizen calling the local public welfare de- 
partment about an older neighbor who needs food or 
clothing; a doctor contacting the social worker in a 
hospital to help make living arrangements for an el- 
derly patient; a nutrition program employee noting 
the absence of a regular client. In many cases, of 
course, elderly persons or their families request help 
themselves. , 

Many of the problems for which the aged seek out- 
side assistance arc common to adults of all ages: emo- 
tional and physical health, finances, housing marital 
and family relatiorohips, and the use of time. In ad- 
dition, the elderly face problems associated with ag- 
ing. Old age generally is a time of real loss — loss of 



spouse, relatives, friends, job, income, status, and 
health — and of increasing dependence and approach- 
ing death. 

The caseworker helpsclients use their own re- 
sources to find solutions to their problems. Clients also 
can be urged to seek outside help from health, social, 
and recreation services, for example. Encouraging 
clients to help themselves whenever possible is an im- 
portant part of the caseworker's job. 

Cases with different complexity require social work- 
ers with different levels of education and skills. On 
the one hand, an elderly client may only need trans- 
portation to the grocery store or clinic, or may have 
a question about food stamps, Medicaid, or Social Se- 
curity. A social service aide (as used here, anyone with 
less training than a Bachelor of Social Work (BSW) 
degree) should be able to perform these tasks rou- 
tinely. However, even in an apparently simple case, 
the social worker should be able to identify problems 
that the client may not express. These problems could 
include the need for a part-time homemaker, addi- 
tional medical treatment, nutrition services, and budget 
counseling. 

Many problems are more complex. For instance, a 
family faced with a parenVs need for nursing honie 
care may have difficulties not only with finding the 
proper nursing home, but also in dealing with their 
parent's and their own emotions regarding the place- 
ment. The social worker assigned to this type of case 
should have a knowledge of community nursing home 
facilities and skills in counseling clients to deal with 
the emotional trauma that often accompanies a nursing 
home placement. 

In some settings, such as a senior center or nursing 
home, the social worker deals primarily with problems 
of older people and their families. In other agencies, 
such as a family service agency or mental health clinic, 
older clients may be only a small part of the worker's 
caseload. Because so many workers whose primarj' 
interest is not aging have to provide services to aging 
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clients, aging content should be incorporated into gen- 
erjil social work courses such as human development, 
the social service system, and casewoi^ methods. 

Group workers are trained to help individuals use 
group experiences to meet their personal needs to 
form relationships between people, and to effect 
needed changes in the community. Over a million el- 
derly people live in nursing homes or other institu- 
tional settings. In addition, many older people use 
community services designed for the elderly, such as 
those available in senior centers. Social work services 
may be provided in these group settings where people 
have similar interests, needs, and problems While 
working with groups requires some skills that are dif- 
ferent from those used to work with individuals group 
workers in most settings also need casework skills In 
most master's level clinical social work programs stu- 
dents learn to work with individuals, families,' and 
groups. 

The following illustrates the use of group work with 
the elderly in such institutions as nursing homes 
homes for the aged, and hospitals for the mentally ill' 

• Al newcomers share anxieties about a new way 
of hfe. They may need help in making friends and 
in adjusting to living rules. A group of new res- 
idents would include people with common fears 
and needs for information. The newcomers meet- 
ing under the leadership of a trained ?roup 
worker, would share information and experiences 
and support each other. 

• Lack of participation in decisions that affect thpir 
lives can be one of the most difficult adjustments 
tor people in an institutional setting. One ap- 
proach to help involve the resident in this process 
IS the formation of resident councils that meet 
regulariy with administrators. A group worker 
can help organize such activities and can act as 
a consultant to the resident group. ' 

• Placement ofan elderly person in a long-tern, care 
facility typically presents problems for the family 
as well as for the new resident. There may be 
misconceptions about the facility and its pereon- 
nel; very often there is guilt over not keeping the 
older person at home. Social workers in long-term 
care facilities bring the families of new residents 
together to discuss these feelings so they can gain 
a more realistic understanding of the placement. 

An increasing number of institutions and social serv- 
ice agencies are using the group work approach to 
bring social work services to the greatest number of 
people. However, in most instances, casework serv- 
ices are necessary too. In a setting such as a senior 
center, a group worker might also become involved 
m community organization tasks such as those de- 
scribed below. 



The role of the community organizer (CO) in the 
field of social work is difficult to define. In general 
community organization is a social work method that 
involves two kinds of skills. First, the community or- 
ganizer works with citizen groups to help them inflr- 
ence the social service system. For example, the CO 
might help elderly public housing residents get more 
street lights around their housing complex. Second, 
the community organizer works as a social planner 
assessing the impact and effectiveness of a proposed 
service and developing a plan of social action to im- 
plement it. 

A community organizer may become involved in an 
issue in several ways. In some cases, a community 
poup or organization requests the services of a CO 
to nelp It develop a plan to deal with a particular social 
issue. In other instances, organizers employed by an 
agency concerned with the elderiy engage the support 
of community residents to help them effect needed 
changes. 

The community organizer must be knowledgeable 
in many areas. Some of these include: 

• Leadership development. The ability to make 
changes in a community depends on whether the 
community members are willing and able to take 
charge of the "fight". 

• Group dynamics. The CO must be able to direct 
the energies of a group of residents toward a con- 
structive approach to a problem. 

• Problem-solving strategies. An organizer must 
know how to get things done. This requires a 
knowledge of the political structure and lines of 
influence and power in the community 

• Planning for social services. In trying to make 
changes in a community the people involved must 
be able to explain exactly what they want to ac- 
comphsh. If the availability of a social service is 
involved, the CO must be able to offer the local 
officials a concrete proposal. This requires many 
ol the planning skills described below. 

BLS research on employment issues in agencies on 
aging identified a scarcity of trained socio/ planners 
to work in these agencies. While schools of urban plan- 
ning traditionally have produced the majority of plan- 
ners, many agencies find that social work students 
who have taken a planning or social policy sequence 
are admirably suited for planning jobs in agencies on 
aging Traditional planning agencies at the State and 
ocal level increasingly are being asked to respond to 
the needs of the elderly in areas such as housing rec- 
reation, transportation, and mental health. Since all 
students of planning— whether in an urban planning 
or social work program-receive some instruction in 
the planning of social services, conference participants 
expressed hope that aging content can be incorporated 
into existing courses. 

Planners need many types of skills on the job 

• They must be able to evaluate the needs of groups 
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within the population, such as the elderly, chil- 
dren, criminals, or the mentally ill, and be familiar 
with the services available to these j^ttpsT De- 
pending on the employing agency, a planner may 
special^ in a particular service or in the needs 
of a specific group. 

• They need to be able to use available statistical 
information or be able to collect new information 
to measure the potential impact of a proposed 
program in terms of both benefits and costs. 

• They must be familiar with the political and leg- 
islative process that affects policy decisions and 
must be able to work with and influence those 
with decisionmaking power. 

• They should be skilled in community organization 
and able to secure the active participation of cit- 
izens in the planning process. 

• Finally, while using these skills to conduct a 
workable plan, planners must also be able to pre- 
pare a proposal that effectively expresses their 
arguments and conclusions to government offi- 
cials and others. 

Many planners who concentrate in the field of aging 
are employed by State or area agencies on aging. Oth- 
ers work directly on a contract basis, or for agencies 
concerned with transportaiton, housing, recreation, 
health, and other needs of the elderly. Quite a few 
planners work for private consulting firms. 

Social workers often advance to administrative po- 
sitions, even in agencies where social work services 
are not the primary function. Social workers may be 
tcp administrators in the following types of agencies 
that serve the elderly: senior centers. State and area 
agencies on aging, local and national associations of 
older persons, homes for the aging, information and 
refenrJ services, homemaker-home health aide serv- 
ices, and volunteer services. 

Some graduate schools of social work offer admin- 
istration sequences. In 1975, over 4 percent of the 
second year graduate students had a primary area of 
concentration in administration,^ while many students 

^Joseph C. Sheehan. ed.. Statistics on Social Work Ed- 
ucation'1975 (New York: Council on Social Work Edi* ation. 
1976). p. 48. 



in other sequences took some coursework in admin- 
istration. There is no consensus as to what type of 
academic preparation is most appropriate for jobs in 
administration. However, most persons seem to agree 
tHSTthe primary elements for success are knowledge 
and skills in four areas: social services, management, 
politics and aging. Thus, schools of social work that 
train administrators to work in agencies that serve 
the elderly should include each of these subject areas. 

Social workers involved in teaching, research, and 
consultation have had a significant impact on the field 
of social work with the aging, although the number of 
people employed in these areas is quite small. 

At present, very few social work teachers at the 
college level have aging as their primary field of em- 
phasis (unlike social work with children, adolescents, 
or families — all popular specialties). In fact, some per- 
sons who are called upon to teach aging have a very 
limited knowledge of the fie'd. However, those teach- 
ers who have developed expertise in social work with 
the elderly nave made contributions, particularly 
through their writings on curriculum development in 
aging. 

The need for social work teachers with a knowledge 
of and interest in aging was mentioned frequently by 
educators and service providers. Some suggestions 
regarding this issue are discussed in Part III. 

Most academic research in social work is done by 
professors and post-master's students. Areas of social 
work research include the development of models for 
working with certain groups of elderly persons, and 
for training social workers in the skills needed to work 
with the elderly. 

Much of the consulting work that social workers do 
in the field of aging is in the area of nursing home 
services. Nursing homes are required by Federal and 
State laws to provide certain social services to patients 
and their families. The facility usually has the option 
of having a qualified social work consultant available, 
often someone with a bachelor's degree in social work 
(BSW), with an untrained person providing the day- 
to-day services. Many nursing homes choose this op- 
tion rather than have a full-time paid social worker on 
staff. 
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Part II 



ANALYSIS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



As mentioned in Part I, two major groups of social 
workers provide services for the aging. First is the 
group who have aging clients as part of their general 
caseload. These persons may be employed in such 
agencies as public departments of sociaJ services, fam- 
ily and children's services, and community mental 
health centers. Specific training in aging is generally 
not required for these positions. The second group 
consists of those social workers who work primarily 
with aging clients in settings such as nursing homes, 
senior centers, and agencies on aging. For these po- 
sitions, some training and experience working with 
older persons is generally preferred. 

The following analysis of demand a id supply infor- 
mation is divided into two sections. The first section 
discusses the job market for social workers in aging. 
The second section assesses demand and supply in- 
formation for the entire field of social work, focusing 
on the interrelationships between the general job mar- 
ket for social workers and for social workers in the 
field of aging. 

The Job Market for Social Workers in Aging 

Quantitative Analysis 

While current and historical employment data are 
available for social workers as a whole, the data are 
not detailed enough to tell how many social workers 
are employed in aging settings. Without such data, 
quantitative projections of future requirements cannot 
be made. ^On the supply side, it is impossible to es- 

In two previous manpower studies conducted by BLS 
for AoA, data sources existed from which manpower pro- 
jections could be made. The nursing home industry makes 
up a very large portion of the "convalescent institution" 
industry » for which current and historical employment data 
are available from the decennial Population Census and the 
monthly Current Population Survey. Not only can growth 
in the industry be seen from these data, but also changes 
in the occupational makeup of the industry. The homemaker- 
home health aide occupational projections were based on 
survey data from the National Council for Homemaker- 
Home Health Aide Services. Persons working in both in- 
dustries deal largely with older persons. 



timate the number of social workers with education 
or experience in aging — the group that would comprise 
the supply of trained workers. While a quantitative 
supply/demand analysis cannot be made, much can be 
learned from educators and service providers about' 
recruitment efforts, qualifications of current and po- 
tential employees, preferred training, and turnover. 

Qualitative Analysis 

Recruitment. Geographic area is an important de- 
terminant of an employer's ability to Recruit well-qual- 
ified social workers. Some employers in urban areas 
report large numbers of applicants for job openings — 
in some cases over a hundred for a single position. 
However, in many rural areas, employers have a dif- 
ficult time attracting qualified workers. Several fac- 
tors contribute to this phenomenon. (1) The majority 
of colleges are in urban areas, where students may 
prefer to stay following graduation, (2) Professional 
people often prefer to live in areas with other profes- 
sionals, i.e. urban and suburban areas. K3) Rural areas 
may offer little opportunity for professional advance- 
ment or continuing education. (4) Salaries are often 
less'than those in urban areas.'* 

Qualifications of Job Applicants. Employers note 
that although one hundred or more social work grad- 
uates may apply for a single position, relatively few 
applicants possess training or experience in. aging. In 
view of this, it is worth examining the type of field 
placements selected by social work students. Of all 
second year social work students in 1974-75, only 209, 
or 2 percent took their field placements in an aging- 
related setting. (Certainly, many others work in set- 
tings with a wide range of clients).^ 

Educators have indicated that graduates with aging 
concentrations have fared well in a generally compet- 
itive job market. A high percentage have found em- 
ployment in aging-related settings. Some educators 
have reported receiving requests from around the 
country for graudates with a concentration in aging. 

* These conclusions are based on information gathered in 
interviews with educators and service providers. 
^ Sheehan, Statistics, p. 42. 
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fn lZT'ff ^°^«'-.'^tes in the field of social work 
in aging offer a study in contrasts: Rates are high for 
some workers and lew for others. Many peionfwS 

ing in the field. Some of them are long-time employees 
Wed in the days before aging "specialists" apS 
on the scene. Turnover is low among these workeS 

Z^V^A- ^'^'^ ^^'^ j°b Market tTghS' 

Thft l ^fT^^^'- Eniploye.^ must therefore make 
the best of their ciurent employee^valuatingThei? 
st^Pn.;t\'"''^ and determining areas that need to be 
rS "J"^- °f continuing ed 

of fhe ,<^.l I""'"'''! "P^^d« the skills 

01 tne social service staff. 

The turnover situation for social workers who have 
traimng in aging contrasts with that of workers with- 

tuLZ^r ^If'"^- employers have noted that 

turnover ambng persons with training in aging often 
18 high. Contributing to the high tuSiover rate are 
sa anes in aging that often lag behind those in other 
settings and less favorable career ladder opportuSes 
and job security. Moreover, a large proportSn of sS 
workers with this training are yoSng' aSd young S- 
ers in general have higher turnover rates. 

In many occupations, high turnover is seen as a 
problem But while persons in aging agree that this 

fn hfll VVTu^P'^^y other sodal workfields 
m the benefits that it offers its employees, turnover 
may actually have its advantages When pSSons 

"sSe'Tbl^T"'""'^'"^^' -^^^ 'o -oJe 

stable jobs in larger, more established agencies 
they bring with them a concern for the elderfy. ?Sis 
18 particu^Iy significant when social workers sensi- 
t^ed to the needs of the elderly move into Sg 
and rdministrative positions. Aging services will not 

^ ^1^::^lf''^i ^^'^ tL'overThenomen"o°n 
as long as the supply of new graduates with aeine 
concentrations meets the demand. 

S^Hrin^^l?'^*- i^'^^'l ^""^'^^ regulations impede 
^'•"ng of oocial >yprkers with a knowledge of the 
aging process and the delivery of services to aging 
clients. For many jobs in public agencies, theappliLt 

workers at his or her degree level (and even below) ^ 
m many cases, persons without any social work ed- 
ucation may take the examination for a social work 
job. Moreover, the exam often has little or no rele- 
vance to the job (discussed further in Part III). 
Outlook. Unfortunately, it is difficult to predict 
^ng-run jpb market conditions. Several factore must 
De taken into account. Social services for the aeine 
have grown rapidly in recent years, reflecting both 
demographic realities and the increased visibUity of 
the plight of many of the elderly. Yet compared to the 
services for other groups, aging services are largely 
in their infancy. Thus, the future demand for social 
workers in the field of aging is largely a function o 



a continued healthy expansion of aging services at a 
time when other services are faced with small growth 
or are even being cut back. 

On the supply side programs that train workers 
specifically in the field of aging are, for the most part 
tairly new. As more and more programs offer this 
concentration, an increasing number of graduates will 
be seeking jobs in aging. Future job market conditions 
for graduates educated in both social work and eer- 
ontologyr depend on the relationship between these 
demand and supply conditions. 

The job market for aging specialists is quite closely 
related to the general social work job market To a 
large extent, social workers with an aging background 
must compete with other workers for positions in ag- 
ing. This IS due to some extent to hiring practices that 
do not recognize specialized training. However there 
are other reasons. An employer may get ten applicants 
for one job opemng, with only one from a person with 
a sirong backhand in aging. Employers have stressed 
the fact that their first priority is to get the best social 
worker, with the aging specialization being important 
when other qualifications are similar. Hence, because 
social workers with training in aging often compete 
with other social work graduates, the job market con- 
ditions for social workers in aging will be determined 
largely by the market conditions in the field as a whole 
For this reason, some information on the demand and 
supply of social workers in general may add to the 
knowledge of the job market in aging. 

Estimates of current social work employment come 
primarily from two sources: 

• The decennial Population Census, which contains 
the following occupational classifications: social 
workers; welfare service aides; and clerical as- 
sistants, social welfare. 

• The Current Population Survey (CPS) which 
provides monthly, quarterly, and annual employ- 

Tif Z^'"^^' ^^^^ °" * ^'^'^ household survey 
ihe CPS definition for social workers is compa- 
rable to the 1970 Census .definition. 

The CPS estimates that there were 320,000 social 
worker^ in 1976. A look at the educational character- 
istics of these persons gives a good insight into their 
backgrounds. 

Educational Characteristics. The educational 
backgrounds of those who report themselves as social 
workers are quite varied. Certainly no more than one- 
half have had "professional" training in social work 

l^Ao^r . ^ ^^^^^ ^'K^er social work). The 
NASW estimtes that about 140-150,000 persons in the 

5! t n A'^K ^'■^"'"K- "This is less than 

Ml of the 320,000 social workers shown in the 1976 
CPS averages. The 1970 Population Census, the most 

" Interview with Myles Johnson, Staff Associate. NASW. 
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reliable source, gives the following data on occupation 
by education. Of the 222,000 persons who classified 
themselves as social workers in 1970, 22 percent had 
less than a 4 year college degree and only 30 percent 
had completed 5 or more years of college. ^No infor- 
mation on major field of study is available from the 
census data. However, it can be assumed that most 
of the 38 percent who have only a 4 year degree re- 
ceived that degree in some field other than social work, 
since few bachelor's social work degree programs ex- 
isted at that time. 

In 1976, for the first time, the educational attain- 
ment of persons in certain selected occupations was 
compiled from CPS data. Although the sample size is 
too small for desirejl statistical accuracy, these data 
appear to support the 1970 Census data. 

Data from an unpublished American Council on Ed- 
ucation (ACE) survey give additional information on 
the education of social workers just a year after the 
1970 Census. In 1971, ACE surveyed persons who had 
been college freshmen in the fall of 1961. Only 11.7 
percent of those with no more than a bachelor's degree 
who named social work as their occupation had social 
work as their major field of study. Almost 50 percent 
were Sociology or Psychology majors, with English, 
History, Political Science, and Economics accounting 
for an additional 24 Percent. While more BSW stu- 
dents have entered the field in recent years, the ma- 
jority of bachelor level social v/orkers do not have 
degrees in social work. 

The ACE data give a different picture for social 
workers with a master's degree. Of those persons with 
at least a master's degree who considered themselves 
social workers, 80 percent had a degree in social work, 
with education (li.7 percent) being the only other sig- 
nificant major field of study. Therefore, at the lower 
levels of social work practice many persons have de- 
grees in areas other than social work while at the 
higher levels of practice, as one would expect, social 
work training is more common. v 

Employment Projections. BLS projects employ- 
ment requirements for social workers through 1985. 
The basic sources of data for these projections are the 
Census, CPS, and the BLS Industry/Occupational 
Matrix. Based on a 1976 current employment figure 
of 330,000, the latest projection indicates that 440,000 
social workers are expected to be required in 1985, 
about a 33 percent increase.*^ 

^ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, 
Subject Reports, Final Report VC (2)-7A, Occupatiofial 
Characteristics (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1973), Table 5. 

** Occupational Project iona and Training Data. Bulletin 
2020 (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Forthcoming), BLS projections are made using certain 
basic assumptions about economic and social conditions. In- 
cluded in these assumptions are levels of population and 
labor force participation, unemployment and employment: 



This average growth of 12,000 social workers per 
year through 1985 hnplies an annual growth of 3.5 
percent. This is higher than t}^e 2.0 percent average 
for all occupations.^hus while the social work profes- 
sion is expected to ^ow at a slower rate than the 8.3 
percent annual rate*^ during the previous 13 year pe- 
riod (1963-76), a relatively high growth rate is still 
anticipated. Obviously, any significant changes in gov- 
ernment policy towards the social services, in either 
direction, would have a corresponding effect on the 
demand for social workers. 

Openings. An expected average of 12,000 jobs will 
be created each year through 1985 due to growth in 
the occupation. An even greater number of openings 
will occur because of the need to replace those who 
retire, die, or otherwise leave the occupation. BLS 
projections indicate that an average of 13,000 replace- 
ments will be needed each year through 1985. Adding 
this figure to the annual growth estimate, the average 
openings for social workers in all fields between 1976 
and 1985 is projected to be about 25,000." 

Supply. Data on the number of persons graduating 
from programs each year are available from the Office 
of Education (OE), which complies data on the number 
of graduates from BSW, MSW, and DSW (Ph.D.) pro- 
grams. Tl.e latest year for which OE figures are 
available is 1974-75. In that year, 10,351 bachelor's 
degrees (or certificates), 8,763 master's degrees, and 
135 doctorates were awarded in social work.^^ 

No data are available on the preceutage of social, 
work graduates at each academic level who seek jobs 
as social workers. Certainly, 'jome BSW graduates go 
into MSW programs or find jobs in other fields. To 
examine relative changes in the job market for social 
workers, over time, some assumptions must be made 
as to the proportion of graduates who enter the field — 
or try to. The fig^ires following are not necessarily an 
accurate reflection of the actual annual supply of social 
workers, but they are useful in examining relative 
changes in the supply/demand ratio. 



p*owth \n GNP and worker output: and aaaumptiona re- 
f^arding policy alternatives available to the Federal govern- 
ment. 

" Ibid. p. 9. 

Based on CPS annual averages: 1963 social worker em- 
ployment was 1 16,000. This rate reflects the rapid expansion 
of social services in the late 1960's and early 1970's. 

" Occupational Projections and Training Data, Forth- 
coming. 

Earned Degrees Conferred (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, published an- 
nually.) CSWE also publishes the number of graduates from 
accredited social work programs. These are generally con- 
sistent with OE projections. 

Based on unpublished projections of gi aduatea sub- 
field from U.S. Office of Education. 



OE also projects the future number of social work 
graduates: 

Earned Social Work Degrees, by Level 

(Projections) 

Bachelors Masters DSW, Ph.D. 

1975- 76 11,740 9,450 160 

1976- 77 13,240 10,080 170 

1977- 78 15,320 10,680 180 

1978- 79 16,890 ii,ioo 190 . 
197a^ 17,780 11,530 200 

1980- 81 18,580 11,920 220 ^' 

1981- ^ 19,300 12,310 250 ' 

1982- ^ 19,420 12,580 270 
198a^ 19,370 12,820 280 
1984-85 19,170 12,870 300 

If we assume that 50 percent of the BSW's, 90 oer- 
cent of the MSWs, and 100 percent of the DSW's seek 
social work employment, the future supply of new 
graduates seeking jobs as social workers is as follows:" 

Social Work Graduates Entering Job Market 

1976- 14,535 1981—20,238 

1977- 15,862 1982-20,979 

1978- 17,452 1983-21,302 

1979- 18,625 1984-21,503 

1980- 19,467 1985-21,468 



Outlook. During the late 1960's many manpower ex- 
perts could not foresee any time when the supply of 

nStTnuvf" '"""''^ '"""'^ ^^""^^^ At thit time 
(196&-70) there were an average of 24,000 job openings 

worWp^' . ^ 5-658 trained social 

Z Ju^ ^"'•^^ the same pro- 

cedures as those used above to calculate projected 
annual opemnp and new graduates entering the labor 
hJ^f f ,f openings to new job seekers 
was about four to one. Using 1975-76 projected supply 
figures, about 14,500 trained social workers entered 

P^fiS ""^ l^'^u compared to the 

estimate of annual job opemngs, the current ratio of 
opemngs to new social work graduates who are seek- 
ing employment is less than two to one. 

ovir 'fn^(S^''' -"^K '^^'^.""^ ^^"'"^ that, ;vith 
over 10,000 more job openings each year than grad- 
uates entering the job market, the job market i^ still 
n an excess demand situation. This is not necessarily 
the case. The Census counts many persons as social 
workers who are in positions that do not really require 
either a four-year degree or training in social work, 
such as Collector-Salvation Army, ctse Investigator 
Home Visitor, and others. Thus, the large chaSge in 
the job openings/ne>y graduate ratio can be used to 

The 197&-79 edition of the Occupational Outlook 

wTtl R?W'c '"^ competition for graduates 

with BbW s, and a continued good outlook for MSW's ■ 
It does, however, stress the fact that there are wide 
geop^phic differences in the job market for social 



Summary 



Service providers and educators pointed tchincreas- 
ing competition for social work positions during the 
19708, as the hitherto-rapid growth in social services 
has slowed and the supply of trained social workers 
has grown. However, there are regional differences. 
1 he job market is reported to be tight in many urban 
areas, particularly in academically-oriented areas such 
as boston, San Francisco, and New Yorl:. At the same 
time,_many rural areas report difficulty in attracting 
qualified workers.. Reports indicate that graduates 
the limited number of social work programs with 

n.,wi^h!)!T'^ participation rates based on data from un- 
published American Council on Education (ACE) survey. 



a^ng concentrations have fared relatively well in the 
job market. 

Employers in many areas report a shortage of per- 
sons who are well trained in the field of aging and 
also stress the restrictions they face in' hiring qualified 
applicants. These restrictions include hiring freezes 
civil service regulations and low turnover among the 
ess trained staff, as well as the general conditions of 
lower pay and poorer advancement opportunities in 
aging compared to the social work field in general In 
addition, it is noted that even when social workers 
who are trained in aging take jobs in other settings 
they bring to these settings a knowledge of, and con- 
cern for the needs of the elderly. 
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Part III 

KEY ISSUES RELATED TO SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



Education and training of social workers was re- 
peatedly identified by experts in the field as a key 
employment issue. It is significant because of its im- 
pact on both the supply of social workers and the qual- 
ity of social services. This section presents most of the 
important issues and policy recommendations related 
to the training of social workers for the field of aging. 

Most social workers contacted during the research 
for this report felt that specific skills related to aging 
are secondary to the values and generic skills of social 

Developments in Social 

Master^ s Degree Programs. The profession of social 
work has traditionally stressed graduate education as 
the only parparation for the practice of social work. 
It was not until the explosion of services in the mid 
and late 1960's that the profession acknowledged that 
manpower needs in the field could not be met by the 
limited supply of MSWs.^^ Thus, it is only within the 
last decade that workers without graduate training 
have become an accepted part of the service delivery 
system. 

The role of the MSW has begun to change, as social 
workers at or below the bachelor's level have begin 
to perform many of the direct service duties formerly 
assumed by MSWs. Conference participants pointed 
out that after 2 years of working in the field, most 
graduate social workers were at least partially in- 
volved in supervision, and that the majority of social 
workers were in jobs that required more than one 
mode of practice, such as casework and supervision, 
supervision and administration, administration and 
planning, or community organization and casework. 
Some jobs, particularly in a small agency, might re- 
quire almost all of these functions. Conference partic- 
ipants stressed the fact that graduate social work 
education must reflect this need for training in super- 
visory skills in addition to practice skills. 

Ruben Shindler, *The Community and Social Service 
Programs — A report of a National Survey", Community 
and Social Service Education in the Community Colleges: 
Issues and Characteristics (New York: Council on Social 
Work Education, 1972), p. 49. 



work. For this reason, background information is in- 
cluded on developments in social work education in 
general, and aging-related education in particular. 
Following a discussion of the state of social work ed- 
ucation at each academic level, information is pre- 
sented on issues related to training social workers in 
the field of aging: financial aid, program objectives, 
minority participation, approaches to curriculum, 
structure of aging problems, priority funding areas, 
and alternatives to social >yoric education. 



Work College Education 

In 1976, CSWE accredited 95 master's level social 
work programs; three additional programs were pend- 
ing approval. ^® These schools graduated 8,824 students 
in 1974-75.^^ Of the 8,836 full-time, second year mas- 
ter's students in that year, only 209 were taking their 
field practicum specifically in the field of aging. (Many 
others were in settings wher^ aging clients >yere part 
of their caseload— such as psychiatric, public heath, 
and family services). According to the directory pre- 
pared by the Association for Gerontology in Higher 
Education (AGHE),^® about 30 graduate schools of so- 
cial work offer or are planning a concentration in ag- 
ing. Many others offer at least one course that deals 
speQifically with aging or courses with some aging con- 
tent. The various schools provide different emphases 
in the areas of concentration of their aging program. 
These include direct services, community organiza- 
tion, policy and planning, and administration. 

Bachelor^s Level Education. Until quite recently 
persons with a bachelor's degree who provided social 
work services generally were not graduates of social 
work programs. The majority had majored in a related 
field suph as sociology or psychology, but many others 

Schools of Social W(yrk with Accredited Master's De- 
grees Programs (New York: Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation, July 1976. 

'"^ Sheehan, Statistics, p. 19. 

Betsy M. Sprouse, ed. National. Directory of Educa- 
tional Programs in Gerontology, First Edition, 1976 (U.S. 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Adminis- 
tration on Aging, 1976), Publication No. 017-06^-00105-7. 
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only 1 900 persons graduated from BSW proSams « 
In contrast, in 1973-74 over 9,600 gradSSKm 

S \S^\^T^'^ theiber of baS 
elor-s level social work programs has occurred lareelv 
as a reac ion to the severe manpower IhortaS n 

173 BSW programs were accredited by fhe CSWE 
TbsT^^' in candidacy status.- AccrtdSn 
^ffi, nSn^^^ ^ 1975 foUowing recoeSt oS 
of the BSW as a "professional" degree 

stu^Pnf^^fT ^'■"^ educators as preparing 
students for a wide range of direct service roles The 

pSsS'S' provide cpiH.es in LS'wS 
practice skills and values, social weifare doUcv and 

S^rnVn^"'"'' ^^^^^^^ theTcSl en 

vironment, research methods, and suDervi<;pH filw 
expenence. Opportunities for BSW s E? o ^Se^ 

s!rfiSdTa?ir'"^"'"^^^^^°^^^^^^^^ 

A number of studies have shown that bachelor's 
leve social workers can perform some direct serrte 
fSJ R^w f """" ^ ^SWs.^ In many area? howe'^S- 
he BSW has not yet been incorporated into the seS-: 
ce agencies. In some cases, this seems to be dueTo 
of/vailability of BSWs. In others, however 
bTen in^jS ^ 'ST'"'"" ""'^ supervisors' who have 

the sWUs th«t 1 ^^'"i"^ ^^th 

ine sKms that the BSW's possess. Conference nartin 

ipants felt that it was largely the respSSity^oHhe 

educational institutions to educate employers abou? ' 

m:n^BSW:T-' °' gradu'ate' Emp%- 

iSns JwlJ^ '""^^^^ service regi- 

A r.^ ^ discussed in the next section. 

Ihe AGHE directory lists 28 schools that offer or 
are planmng a concentration in aging at the bacSs 
level usuaUy consisting of an intSctoi^ cSS 
a field placement m an aging setting. Other schSs 
offer specific courses in aging or coSrses that nS^^ 
porate aging content into existing courses.==. A stJ- 

Council .„ Soci7w„fS.S;, jZT^,."^'" ""^ 
Among these studies are the Midway Proiect r«ti,^i;. 

1972) U.S. Government Printing Office, 

" Sprouse, National Directory, p. 1613. 
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tlSJuaTLw^ experience working with the aged 
through field expenence m settings such as nursbg 
homes and semor centers. "i"T>uig 

wo?k'e3u2tion°fn developments in social 

hl^n„ ? "V^^""^ a project currently 

being undertaken by the National I,!stitute of mS 
Heal h with the help of CSWE. The goal of this SeS 
IS to Identify a "core curriculum" for social woK 
grams at the bachelor's level. worirp^ 

If this core curriculum policy is enacted a R<3W 

IZf^T^ '^^^ a'nu'n^rum nl^^li^rTf 

prescribed courses to be accredited by CSWE Thp 
prescribed courses wiU insyre that all social work stu- 
dents receive a good genei^ background h Ihe arei 
of social work values, practice skill!; the sSal se^^^c^ 
Sthenr^ T '^^^.^'^P'"-"^. Graduate scS 
wUI then be able to require that entrants have taken 

Sts h'aveT?''"- ^f^'^^y' niany graduat^tu 
sS^ work other than 

so«al work. ITiese students need to take many of the 
same basic courses as social work students now take 

MSW oToST'^T 'r^'- requiremen? that^ 
MbW program entrants have already comoleted ppT 
^ courses would allow much more tbSeTor student 

proS?^l9w''%^.'^"^^^ some MSW 

programs, BSW graduates are either exempted from 
certain courses, thus enabling them to tSe Tore 

SeTeThe^r landing Sf/S ^ 

complete the program m less than the usual 2 years). 

This core curriculum development could have a 
great impact on the field of aging. One of the main 
^gjiments against many speciSid co^es h^ S 

wn. ^ i^^^ th^t specialized study 

would take away from other courses WhUe aU stu- 
dents have the opportunity to take some eled^ives 

IS T^r^" '""I rarely E 

to nvS T^f/=.0'-^<="rnculuni developments would help 

Tpe^SeVs^ud;""^^'"" ^'^^"^ 

Community and Junior College Programs The 2 

year coUege programs in the field of sSlTervices for 
the elderly have received less attention hS TaS- 
elor's aiid master's programs. While CSWE d^s ^^t 

SsTaJShln'th^: Zr'^l^ ^^^^ supporteSe 
research n the field, and a few other individuals anH 

prSS"" '"'^ ^''^'^''^ insSlSo ?hese 

A description of a typical Associate of Arts rA Ai 
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describes the goal of the 2-year social service pro- 
grams as training generalists, primarily for direct 
-service positions. He also states that these schools 
have largely adopted a generic approach to education. 
Because services such as child care, social service, 
mental health, and recreation have many common ele- 
ments, a curriculum can be developed that teaches 
**the most fundamental principles underlying practice - 
in the helping services." 

Brawle/s description of the courses in AA pro- 
grams is similar to that of BSW programs. Included 
are courses in human behavior, social welfare systems, 
values and attitudes, specific skills, and field experi- 
ence. The similarities between the 2- and 4-year pro- 
grams go beyond goals and course content. In practice, 
AA graduates perform maiiy of the same job functions 
as BSWs, and more commonly, B A's. Their respective 
use is a function of local regulations, the availability 
of different levels of personnel, the financial condition 
of the agency, and the attitude of the hiring authority 
towards the skills of each level of worker. (In the same 
way, BSWs often are used in positions similr ^ to those 
held by MSWs, particularly in direct service func- 
tions). 

Some welfare agencies have viewed the AA. worker 
as a technician, performing such tasks bs intake in- 
terviews, case investigation, or application process- 
ing. In practice, a worker requires skills, knowledge, 
and particularly values that are not consistent with 
. the concept of the technician as a "neutral" pei-son— 
that is, providing a specific service without the need 
to make judgments based on value decisions. Even in 
performing a simple task, the successful worker must 
be an "advocate" for the client and not merely a pro- 
cessor of people.^ 

Proponents of the 2-year program stress that these 
programs are particularly important in the field of 
social services because they provide educational op- 
portunities for so many people who otherwise would 
not have a chance to attend college. Most important 
is the role of the 2-year college in attracting first gen- 
eration college students of working class families and 
ethnic minorities. 

Shindler reports the results of a 1971 survey of these 
programs.2« Qf the students enrolled in 144 community 
and social service programs in October 1970, 65.8% 
were white, 29.3% black, 2.5% Chicano, 1% American 
Indian, and 1.5% other ethnic minorities. Training 
^ minority students is particularly significant to the 
fields of social work and aging, since minority groups 
tend to have higher incidences of illness, poverty, un- 
employment, and poor education than the population 
as a whole. 

" Edward A. Brawley, The New Hutnati Service Workei^ 
Community College Education and the Social Service (New 
York: Praeger publishers, 1975)p. 59-61, 
Shindler, "The Community," p. 60 
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T^/VO-year programs were developed for much the 
sam^ reason that BSW programs were. Their grad- 
uates were, tpo, seen largely as a stop-gap measure 
during a supply shortage. Both types of programs have 
demonstrated that their graduates can help provide 
better and more cost effective services. However, 
some agencies faced with severe financial constraints 
have tjJten advantage of the supply of AA graduates 
in the human services to fill jobs that actually require 
more training. These workers often are paid less than 
professional social workers. This is particularly true 
of aging services since they often are among the most 
poorly financed. Most universal and strict State licen- 
sure laws could help eliminate some abuses in this 
area. 

The CSWE has conducted research on social work 
with the aging.^ A summary report completed in 1975 
outlines the organizational structure of academic pro- 
grams in social work and aging and discusses course 
content. The CSWE report was helpfiil in preparing 
several of the following sections. Any person or or- 
ganization involved in planning for educational pro- 
grams in social work with the aging should draw on 
CSWE re;.ources. 

Organizational Structure and Objectives. Different 
schools have approached social work and aging in quite 
different ways, and the results provide a number of 
training models. Among these are: 

(1) Aging specialization within a social work program. 
This model allows students to take their field 
placements in an aging-related setting, and to take 
a limited number of courses about social work with 
the aging. The aging specialization may be in a 
student's field of interest: planning, administra- 
tion, or direct service. A certificate may be awared 
to indicate that the student has fulfilled some min- 
imum requirements in aging as well as the re- 
quirements for the social work degree. 

(2) Aging specialization at a gerontology center or 
institute coupled with a social work program. The 
university gerontology center allows students in 
social work and other disciplines to acquire spec- 
ialized knowledge in aging. Coordination between 
the social work department and the gerontology 
center helps to insure that the course materials 
in aging are relevant to the goals of the social work 
program. This model allows for considerable in- 
terdisciplinary learning. Degrees are awarded by 
the student's major discipline rather than the ger- 
ontology center. 

(3) A school of gerontology within a university ger- 
ontology center. Students are awarded a degree 



^ Nancy Coleman, Council on Social Work Education 
Project on Alternative Models for Social Work with the 
Aging: A Summary Report (New York; Council on Social 
Work Education, 1975) unpublished. 
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?f f "?"JpJogy and may take courses in a number 

St?o?S''- ^IT^^ '""y ^ ^^"ght by the fac- 
ulty of the gerontology school or by other univer- 
sity faculty. This model offers the greatest^ 
portunities for interdisciplinary and cross-disci- 
plinary education. It offers less course matenaf on 
soaal services or social work than is available in 
a school of social work. *v*iiaDie m 

irri??'^!'?" °^ In this model, ag- 

mg content is incorporated into social work coi^^es 
such as practice methods, human behavior Tnd 

awarded although students are able to specialize 
in aging through field placements. f^'^^'^'ize 

1"pS" g«>:o"to'ogy through non-course 
methods Some social work programs rely on sem 
inars and lectures on issues in aging to provide 
studen s with an opportunity to iSe^a?e Zon 
tology into their social work training 

Participants expressed some prefer- 
ences about training models. Since many particiDants 
are identified with specific programs il S 'work 
ana gerontology, impartiality is not assumed. In gen 
. er^ participants favored social work degree prS- 

nZ MitZ"^ r"^'' "^'^''^^^ of gerSolSy 
u f t^»^»<=ademic programs should be flexible 

at a gerontology center or within another discipline - 
At the same time, participants noted that eraduatp 

SSfT'tht' ''^'^-'^ mu^hSirtu 
whether if disagreement as to 

whether social work programs should be modified to 
aUow students with an aging specialization to subst° 
tute a hmited number of aging courses from other 
disciphnes for social work courses. All of the pS 
pants considered it important to incorporate maSal 

number of specialized courses in aging. 
While experiments with the degree programs in 

^n'^;^^^:^^'■^■?? ^^^^^^^ both eSuS anS 

' of ap^n^ . practitioners felt that the incorporation 
fiSr ?or -.gerontology pro^ wa^ 

o?«^o? ^ P'^tice than the incorporation 

of social yjrork content into a gerontology proSam Of 

n^^tXr ««'-°"tology degre? pro^T^: do 
not claim to be traimng social workers. 

Curriculum Issues. A great deal of information i<5 
avaUable on the skills that social workers neeTto serve 
^k5irAS^-f"> °" educational models to teach these 
iSesi^LL -'r^ •^^^^ ^th curriculum 

rn:;ed Sow" "^''^^ ^ '"^j- 

old^er"S?«f ^^"K P™^«^^ -"d about 

worwH' are nriore important than specific social 

educa SI kHr'*^'"^ '° participants. Both 

educators and service providers felt that students 
must be educated about the process of aging to help 



aI!fpHtu7AT'"°", 'Serotypes. Participants sujr- 

arf the values related to work with the agine 

are given sufficient priority. ^ * 

*l^21S^^"^tes perform a critical role. Because 
most MSW graduates with a specialty in aging assume 
some supervisory responsibility within a few years of 
graduation, the MSW curriculum should cover su?e?- 

sTouTdS'T'"^ «"«=h cZes 

should take into account the very limited knowledge 

o3s ?n Tr\Tf P-^-^titioners, of social work Zhl 
ods in the f^^eld of aging. While social work students 
often are reluctant to take courses on supervis on and 

MSW graduates especially are likely to need. 

h Jp^l^ r""^ that students should 

have as preparation for work with the elderiy is con 
siderable. Much of the literature listing this content 
IS many pages long.-The choice of what to nclude ^ 

of Errn'r f .1^'°°'^ "'"'ted in the Toun 
of agmg materia they can provide their students 
Conference participants felt that the teaching of veS 
najTow job or task-specific skills should be afoWed S 
ed^ca SiSuf' '".^.""'^^'•^"'^"^te Mos 
educatore feel these skills are more effectively taueht 
on the job, although they often are introdu ed thS 
the students' field placements. A general knowledge 
about the needs of the elderiy population wiTmake 

Don^to r? T"."^"''^ '"^ maJLr ha7re 
sponds to rapidly changing services for the elderiy 

thf suggested that since 

different thp'^n l'*^f.'f P'"°«^^'" ^o^^e^hat 
slo^frK; f specialization program 

should be made explicit, and a composite of this in^ 
fo™ation from all schools offering aging programs 
should be available to prospective stu^eSts. S 

raiLTtT ^f''''- ^hoild be 

evaluated by AoA based on their relevance to the 
needs of the elderly in the area to be serviced. 
Training models. Experts in the field, pr-rticulariv 

SeSr'-f'^' P^'^P^^tive of'the couTS 

material is quite important. For instance, a medically 
onented approach may discount the psychoEal o^ 
social aspects of aging and may tend to iSe the 

shbs' touT ''^'"'^ sociarrelation- 

ships, group experiences, etc. On the other hand 

medical information cannot be passed over when 
teaching about a population whose health probTems 
are considerable. AoA should examine the perspec- 
tives of those who evaluate IV-A fundinrpSafs 

approaches to training. lanKcui 
_AIso, a knowledge of newly developed training 
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models is lacking among many educators. NASW or 
CSWE may be helpful in compiling information on 
training models, or coordinating the funding of the 
development of new training models. 

In summary, conference participants and others in 
the field generally felt that a program should have a 
reasonable mix of courses in social work with the aging 
and incorporation of aging content into the general 
social work curriculum. The training model used to 
present aging content must present a view of the aged 
as a very diverse group— containing many people who 
need little help from the social service system, and 
= others, such as the impaired and low income elderly, 
who may need considerable support. The curriculum 
should also provide information on the special needs 
of the minority aged, a group facing special problems 
of poverty, poor housing, nutrition, and illness. 

Financial Aid. It is important to train students from 
diverse backgrounds to work with those elderly per- 
sons who have the j:reatest need for services. Schools 
of social work have committed themselves to actively 
recruiting and supporting minority students. The sta- 
tistics are impressive. In 1975, of the 16,676 full-time 
master's students, 6,784, or 41 percent, were receiving 
financial grants. The percentage of minority students 
receiving grants was .much higher than average- 
Blacks, 75 percent; Chicanos, 78 percent; iPuerto Ri- 
cans, 65 percent; Asian Americans, 54 percent; and 
American Indians, 82 percent. Of the 7,528 grants 
awarded,^,719 were from Federal agencies (exclud- 
ing VA), 1,398 from State and local sources, 559 from 
veterans benefits, 695 from voluntary funds, and 2,133 
from the school or university.^ 

Conference participants felt that student financial 
aid was critical to the success of any training program. 
Financial aid not only allows for the inclusion of stu- 
dents who otherwise might be unable to attend col- 
lege, but it also has a multiplier effect. One conference 
participant noted that students on stipend, together 
with other interested students and faculty, exert pres- 
sure for greater incorporation of aging content in the 
curriculum. Students with aging-related field place- 
ments bring questions to their theory courses from 
which all students can benefit. Also noted were the 
impressive accomplishments of students who have re- 
ceived financial aid. Many have become committed to 
social work with the aging and are employed in re- 
sponsible positions where they are helping to improve 
services. 

Among suggestions regarding financial aid were 
these: 

• If financial aid funding remains close to the pres- 
ent level, a plan might be instituted whereby stu- 
dents with career plans in aging would receive 

^ Some students received multiple grants. 
^ Sheehan, Statistics, p. 44-47. 
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loans to be paid back through work in the field 
or financial reimbursement. These students would 
make a commitment to take certain courses and 
aging-related field placements. This plan would 
require the coordination of the recruitment, ad- 
missions, education, employment, and continuing 
education functions, 
i A grant must be supplemented by services that 
will heJp the student cope with the competitive 
academic environment. Unless the student is able 
to complete the program and receive a degree, 
not only has the grant money been a poor in- 
vestment, but the student will have been sub- 
jected to a frustrating and expensive experience. 
Thus, the college and the social work department 
should have a program, outside of the purely ac- 
ademic, that helps the student succeed. 

• Minority participation also should be encouraged 
at the graduate level because minority social 
workers are needed not only to staff service pro- 
grams, but to plan and administer these services. 
Social work programs at the graduate level are 
competing for qualified minority students with 
other disciplines, such as business administration 
and lajv. The availability of financial aid is essen- 
tial if schools of social work are to succeed in 
attracting minority students. 

• Grants to social work doctoral students in the field 
of aging should be comparable to those available 
to doctoral students in other social work fields. 
This money should be available^ for students , to 
study in a university with an established aging 
sequence, and to underwrite the cost of disser- 
tations that focus on aging topics. Conference 
participants felt that the school rather than a 
Federal agency should award these funds to qual- 
ified students. Training doctoral students who are 
interested in aging is one of the ways to insure 
that aging content is incorporated into the cur- 
riculums of schools of social work. Funds could 
be made available for doctoral students or recent 
doctoral graduates to develop aging sequences in 
associate degree or bachelor's degree programs. 
This would require that the school make a com- 
mitment to absorb the costs of the program be- 
yond the development period, including the cost 
of qualified faculty members. 

• Information on career opportunities in the field 
of aging should be made available to social work 
students who are receiving financial support from 
agencies other than AoA, such as NIMH or VA. 

Alternatives to Social Work Education, The 

Administration on Aging must weigh the benefit of 
funding a social work program rather than a program 
offered by another discipline. Schools of gerontology, 
urban (or regional) planning, and public administration 
are three alternatives to social work training, each 
training persons for vastly different roles. A brief dis- 
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cuMion of gerontology programs was presented in the 
Mrtion on organizational structures of training pro- 

Cf!?/*'*?: ^^^^ °^ planning has changed sitoif- 
'^"^^ P^y^'^^ planning for trans- 
portation, water management, and urban renewal. As 

p5!n^ u^^u^ 'y'^^'" in size, a greater 

seZ-^-^'li'' Pl^"™"g of these 

services. Many schools of planning have incorporated 
some social service content into their prograir^. 

nmL^^^'^u-^" ^ P^f'"^ planning curriculum, the 
program withm a school of social work has social plan- 
ning as Its pnmaiy area of concern. Social work md- 
uates are hired m an increasing number of social 
service planmng agencies such as city, county, or State 
departments of human resources or sociaf Ss 

^""^V"^ ^^^'•^ so^al planning 

may still be secondary to physical planning, such ai 

^..T f ^^^'I""""^' (COG) or a transportation 
department. The State and area agencies on aging 
«nhnnirf^ Considerable use of plamiers from both 
schools of social work and schools of planning. 

f„ f!If?^^^"' ^^^«0"al work profession did not seem 
w • *ork was the only type of training 
for the social plaimer. Rather, they felt that the com- 

n .???u P'«"™"« disciplines were 

such that they could complement each other. In some 

?^r?he othef' '^""P""^ ^^•^^ 

The^ social planning sequence must emphasize the 
°f 8«='al.P0licy at the most specific levels-the 
ndmdual family, and community-for the needs of 

^ 'T".^^- ^yP'^al perspective 

of the social work planning program. AoA should eval- 
uate how this information will be presented before 
nmding schools in the area of social planning for the 

Adminutration. Many people feel that a social work 
background is important for the administration of a 
program whose primary function is delivery of social 
services to the elderly. However, the relative merits 
ot traimng m administration or in social work are less 
obvious m positions that do not involve direct service 
delivery. In agencies on aging, for example, some di- 
rectore have formal training in social work; others are 
trained m admimstration., Directors seem to feel that 
each di3ciphne offers distinct advantages. 

If AoA views the training of administrators as a 
priority area, they should carefully evaluate how each 
prop^ under consideration treats course material 
m admimstration and social services. The results of 
this evaluation then could be compared to AoA's more 
impartial concept of the skills and training needed to 
admimster agencies that plan and provide social serv- 
ices, rather than to totally exclude either type of pro- 
gram frqm funding. , '"^ 
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The Federal Role in Social Work Education. Some 
suggestions regarding AoA's role in social work edu- 
cation are presented below. Other sections of this re- 
port present recommendations in specific areas, namelv 
flr^cial aid to students, curriculWiss^S;' J,;^ 
ulation of social work practice. These suggestions fo- 
cus on types of programs AoA might choose to fund. 
Like other recommendations in this report, these re- 
flect the opinions of experts in the social service field- 
Uiey do not constitute policy recommendations by 

• No long-term policy decisions should be made 
until the impact of the "core curriculum" project 
now underway is evaluated. (See a discussion of 
this project earLer in this section). Adoption of 
new cumculum requirements at the undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels might affect the nature 
Of the programs AoA may choose to fund For 
instance AoA may wish to place greater empha- 
sis on certain specific issues-such as social work 
m nursing homes or in protective services for the 
aging— than they can under the present struc- 
ture. Together, CSWE and AoA should be able 
to assess the impact and timing of any forthcom- 
Sndlng"^^^' ^^^^ ""^^^ influence AoA 

* °^ ^"'^'"^ suggested by experts in 

the fie d centered around graduate education 
particularly within the framework of the MSW as 
a supervisor and trainer of AA's, BA's, BSWs 
and others It was felt that the multiplier effects 
of an investment m graduate education were con- 
siderable At the Ph.D. level, feUowships could 
be given to doctoral students to develop curric- 
ulums and to teach at the community coUege aiid 
undergraduate levels. Some commitment from 
the coUege would be needed to insure that the 
propam IS continued beyond the initial phase. 

• AOA pohcy of making investments in selected 
undergraduate programs was supported bv most 
educators The graduates of these programs be- 
come both direct service providers and MSW stu- 
rZf' f * commitment to aging. Schools with 
joint undergraduate/graduate programs might 
provide a good opportunity to experiment with ' 
levels °" * continuum from the BSW to MSW 

• Another important reason for the support of un- 
derpduate institutions is their greater accessi- 
bility to low income and minority students. 
Educators generally supported current AoA 
rundmg for a number of programs in minority ^ 
colleges but they felt that additional support is 
needed to encourage blacks and other minority 
students to continue On to MSW programs 

• It was recognized that gerontology degree pro- 
grams have a legitimate place in the educational 
system because their graduates often fill positions 
that are not considered the domain of the "estab- 
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lished" professions. This training, however, should 
not be seen as a substitute for social work train- 
ing. While the training of gerontologists should 
be continued, most people felt that training per- 
sons within an established social work pr »gram 
would be more appropriate for social service po- 
sitions. Policies should be followed to allow for 
maximum interdisciplinary cooperation without 
infiringinij: on a department's autonomy. 

• Funding for colleges should be at least three years 
in duration. Important considerations in choosing 
among funding requests are the background and 
training of faculty members, faculty position and 
tenure, plans for continued funding beyond the 
grant period availability of relevant field place- 



ments, goals of the program, and curriculum 
model. 

• Several participants were disturbed at the lack 
of coordination between AoA and CSWE in de- 
veloping an overall strategy for social work ed- 
ucation in aging. They suggested that AoA provide 
funds to enable CSWE 

(1) to participate in formulating?: guidelines for 
AoA funding policy; 

(2) to provide fimds to schools of social work to 
develop new programs along specific models and to 
improve existing programs; 

(3) to hire consultants to assist schools of social 
work in incorporating aging content during curric- 
ulum review periods; and 

(4) to disseminate information on program orga- 
nization and curriculum models. 



The following suggestions by conference partici- 
pants relate to the role of AoA in short-term training. 

• One of the greatest concerns in this area has to 
dp with poor coordination and planning. Because 
planning is so poor, much short-term training is 
provided by persons who are far removed from 
the actual field of practice. Cooperation is needed 
among agencies on aging, service providers, and 
educators to provide adequate training for the 
staff of the thousands of programs, many small, 
that plan, administer and provide social services 
to the elderly. 

Most persons felt that coordinated plannipg 
must begin at the State level. A few States, in- 
cluding California and Florida, have made con- 
siderable progress toward a well-planned 
coordination of training programs. Information on 
sufccessful training models should be disseminated 
by AoA on a nationwide basis. 

• The shifts in service priority areas by AoA have 
been a barrier to effective training. This problem 
was cited at both conferences on human resource 
issues in aging conducted by BLS in 1976 and 
1977; one on social work and the other on agnecies 
on aging. Participants in the agencies on aging 
conference felt that at least 3 years are needed 
to plan and provide training for workers in a given 
priority area. 

• Both educators and service providers indicated 
that, given the limited amount of training funds 
available, money spent on training supervisory 
level workers would have the greatest multiplier 
effect. In the work setting, skilled supervisors 
could impart knowledge of aging to their subor- 
dinates. 

Where money is available to train direct service 
providers, training should Jbe more concerned 
with social work skills and values than with spe- 



Short-term Training and Continuing Education 

cific aging-related material. Administrators and 
supervisors felt that they were better able to 
teach workers the special needs of the elderly ^- 
service than to teach basic social work skills. 



• Persons familiar with the NASW-coordinated 
training of nursing home social service staff felt 
that it was a' successful program, and that similar 
programs might be developed. The professional 
associations, including NASW, CSWE, and mi- 
nority associations such as the National Associ- 
ation of Black Social Workers and the Association 
of American Indian Social Workers, could be quite 
helpful in other short-term training functions; 
CSWE is currently in the final year of a 3-year 
project funded by The National Institute of Men- 
tal Health. The project, called Continuing Edu- 
cation Models in Community Mental Health, tests 

' several training models for mental health workers 
in selected communities and States. Test sites 
were chosen to include areas with varied char- 
acteristics—rural, urban, ethnic, lower and mid- 
dle class. It was suggested that a combined 
NASW/CSWE project could test training models 
for social workers in aging and disseminate in- 
formation about alternative models of training. 

• NSAW or CSWE could set up training programs 
around the country for faculty who are interested 
in the field of aging. The associations could co- 
ordinate the activities of ^ this training. In this 
way, faculty members in schools that have not 
been invloved in the field of aging might advocate 
that aging content be included in their curricu- 
lums. Also, in sc'^cols that do have some aging- 
related program, faculty not currently involved 
in the program may gain an interest in the field 
of aging. 

• Many educators felt that the inclusion of contin- 
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uing education opportunities should be an integral 
part of AoA grants to college programs. Although 
schools have been able to include this element in 



Regulation of Social 
msibly the most important issue related to the job 
rn^t for social workers is the regulation of pic 
tice-that IS, the determination of who can practice 
2lvesZ^.i ^^'"^T^y V^op'e who callThem 
woJk tSrS^v t""" "°e^^^" professional social 
work tr^mng Yet m many States, these persons are 
allowed to perform any of the functions required of a 

?or'lr»r'^''.'^'l^'" qualinSions 
£ttTttr^ P''^'^'°"^^.« being redefmed to insure 
better-trained personnel, m other areas the qualifi- 
?ver Slp'f broadened, making more peopi than 
ever ehgible for social work positions. Of course the 
?ecUr«ffiJr^"''' f employment qualificationL di- 
th... ff^^ ^'If poo' of potential social workers and 
thus, the overall social work job market. 

in Jl!! P^'^t'^e is examined 

in this section, especially civil service policy, licensure 
«id reflation laws and Federal government re^ 
ation Regiilation of the field of social work in gerial 
IS applicable to the subfield of social work with the 



Ctvtl Service NASW conducted a survey of all State 
nrient system departments in 1975-76 to determine 
the inimmum hiring reauirements for social work and 
social service positions:^' (State and local government 
agency hiring practices are guided by standards for 
Ment Systems of State Personnel Administration es- 

NA^;w ^''"''^ Commission "'The 

NASW survey summarized information for three lev- 
els of practice: worker, supervisor, and administrator. 
If'^J^orker Level. All States had a general social 
work or social service position. Thirty-three of 51 
tSsw TnHfp^*'^"*^? from college, 6 required 

that th!^R^W h '^^^'^ datareveal 

that the BSW has not been recognizBd by State Merit 
bystems as being important for the -ieaverv of social 
work services. In fact, many social work educators 
and practitioners complain that the civil service test 
for social work positions do not require social work 
knowledge. Thus, the BSW graduate has no reaUd 
vantage over persons with any other BA degree. 

While some States are raising their standards to 
recognize the BSW still others\re lowering Sem 
This s largely due to the anticipated pressure from 
lawsuits brought under the Equal Employment 0^ 
portunity Act. This issue is discussed later in this se?- 

fnZn Ciass,/,c„*,o,M« S*a*. Merit Syste,,,. (Wash- 

ington, D.C : National Association of Social Workers, 1975) 
tnitneograph. ' 



their grant proposals, these educators felt that 
continuing education should receive greater em- 
phasis in the AoA guidelines. 

Work Practice 

The Supervisory Level. All States had a general 
social work or social service supervisor position Of 
the 51 jurisdictions, 20 required only a BA degree; 15 
»n M«w P01'^'0"s requiring a B A and some requiring 
an MSW; 14 had an MSW requirement; and 2 required 
nhLT ''V'^f'- States that listed psy 

chiatnc or clinical supervisor positions, all but two 
required the MSW, indicating that these'positS^Ss^ e 

on?5 nf «/^''"""n '""'■^ ^"'^ The ma- 

jority of States allow persons with no formal social 
work training to supervise and train other social work- 



The Administrative Levels. Program manager, 
welfare adniinistrator, and social service director are 

^o?v" Of" ?. .1°^ administration cate- 

goiy Of all the administrative titles reported by the 
29 States represented, 113 required the BA degree 
17 required a master's degree in any field, and 56 
required the MSW. Only four States recogriized the 
BSW for adniinistrative positions. In these cases, the 
BSW is usually treated as the equivalent of a BA with 
1 year of experience, just as the MSW is often treated 
as the equivalent of a BA with 2 years' experience 

Trends in State Revisions of Social Work Posi- 
tions. The NASW survey first was sent to the States 
in the Spring of 1975 and the results were updated 
with a second mailing in January, 1976. Any changes 
could be indicated at that time. Among the changes 
dunng that period was an increase in the number of 

Sl^i« 5f /^?^i^o for some positions, 

from 16 States to 20 States. On the other hand, there 
.?eems to be a trend to change the requirement for a 
MbW degree to a master's in any social or behavioral 
science, and to broaden job qualifications at the bach- 
elors level. 

Another trend is the increased substitution of ex- 
perience for professional training. The manpower 
shortage of the 1960's was just cause for having nore 
fiexible requirements. This justification is no longer 
valid in most areas, as the supply of BSW's and MSW's 
has increased considerably and the demand for social 
workers has slowed. With the current manpower sit- 
uation, job qualifications at each level of practice could 
more accurately reflect the training necessary to pro- 
vide the best possible service. 

Much of the rewriting of educational requirements 
IS an attempt to comply with regulations of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act. These changes could 
have a detrimental effect on the field of social work 
AH accredited social work schools already have an af- 
firmative action program. In 1975, ethnic minority 
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students made up about 20 percent of all grad^aate 
social work students and 28 percent of all undergrad- 
uate students.® In all disciplines, only 16 percent of 
the full-time undergnwiuate students and 10 percent 
of the graduate students are ethnic minorities.^ 

Thus, State Civil Service Systems should consider 
these unique factors in social work education before 
lowering training requirements. Administrators feel 
strongly that the rights of the client population for 
competent service by trained workers must be given 
a high priority.^ 

Licensing and Registration Laws. Self-regulation 
{ is the most attractive policy for regulation of practice 
within the social work profession. Other professions 
are Iwgely self-regulated. Lawyers and nurses, for 
example, generally are exempted from State or local 
dvil service tesls because their license to practice is 
tiiuught to insure sonie minimum standards of training 
and iaiowledfee. Spcial workers generally feel that 
their profession can be similarly self-regulated. 

As of early 1977, 20 States had some type of licen- 
sing or registration laws for social workers.^ Seven- 
teen of these have been enacted since 1965. Half of 
the laws are registration laws. Briefly, these limit the 
use of certain titles to persons certified by a State 
agency as having met all the requirements for certi- 
fication* These requirements are based on levels of 
education and experi nee. 

Licensure laws forbid the practice of social work by 
anyone who is not licensed by the State. Thus, it wcmld 
be illegal to perform certain specified functions with- 
out being certified by the State agency. Most regis- 
tration and licensure laws require the applicant to pass 
a written or oral examination approved by the State 
agency: Some State registration laws have a wider 
range of coverage than others. The Michigan law, for 
example, excludes only the title "school social worker*' 
firom compliance. The qualifications of these persons 
are set by the State Department of Education. All 
other persons using the titles "social work technician", 
"social worker**, or "certified social worker*' must be 
certified by the State Department of Licensing and 
Regulation. 

NASW, in its guidelines for the regulation of prac- 
tice, reconunends that legislation include the following 
iten^:^ 

1. fi'egulation shall be directed to the licensure of 
practice, rather than simple protection of certain 
titles. 

« Sheehan. Statiatica. pp. 18, 26-28. 
" Interview with Joan Brackett, Office for Civil Rights, 
DHEW. 

»* Interview with Myles Johnson, SUff Associate, NASW. 

» Policy Statement on the Legal Regulations p/ Social 
Work Practice (Washington, D.C.: National Association of 
SodaJ Workers, June 1964), niimeograph. 
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2. Regulation shall recognize all levels of practice in 
the provision of social work and social services that 
use or are based on the discipline and knowledge 
of the profession of social work. 

3. Regulation shall establish criteria for practice of 
social work on an autonomous or independent basis 
and on private practice or fee for service basis. 

4. Legislation for the licensure of social work shall 
require that each level of practice, including that 
of independent practice, have a valid means of ob- 
jectively assessing the qualifications, knowledge, 
and competencies of applicants for licensure, in ad- 
dition to requirements for specific educational at- 
tainment. 

5. Regulatory legislation shall require periodic re- 
newal of the license and a requirement for some 

, form of continuing education for those licensed. 

6. Legislation regulating social work shall provide 
that client -worker communication will be consid- 
ered confidential, subject to the permission of the 
client. 

Supporters of licensure laws have been faced with 
two major problems. First, the practice of socisJ work, 
particularly by persons mth a range of education and 
training, is not easy to define. Second, the initial re- 
action to proposed legislation is often that minorities 
will be excluded from practice due to the educational 
requirements. 

NASW has attempted to separate categories of so- 
cial workers by level of training and then define the 
appropriate function for each level.^ The categories 
are; social service aide, social service technician, social 
worker, graduate social worker, certified social worker, 
and social work fellow. This policy has received con- 
siderable criticism for several reasons. First, it is ar- 
gued that the wording does not really separate two 
levels of worker. For instance, a "certified social 
worker** is responsible for a '*wide range of independ- 
ent social work activities requiring individual account- 
ability", while the "social work fellow" is capable of 
these same duties.^'' 

Another criticism of these standards is that they 
assume increasing competencies with increasing ed- 
ucation. This criticism does not discount the idea that 
people without certain training should not be perform- 
ing more difficult tasks. Rather, it emphasizes that a 
strict hierarchical structure based on educational at- 
tainment is not the only way to deliver services. 

The second argument against licensure is that these 
laws would exclude minority participation from the 
practice of social work. The counter to this charge has 

^ Standards for Social Service Manpower (Washington, 
D.C.: National Association of Social Workers, 1973). 

^ Thomas L. Briggs. "A Critique ofthe NASW Manpower 
Statement/ Vowrrw/ of Education for Social Work (Winter, 
1975) pp. &-14. 
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been twofold. As recognition of the fact that many 

grandfather clauses" have been included in most laws 
Stl "^38* '■^^f'^t'^tion or Ucensure of current prac- 
f ; ^ "mentioned earlier in this section, 
schools of social work have instituted affirmative ac- 
tion programs; about 20 percent of all graduate social 
work students in 1975 were members of ethnic SS- 
nonty groups.^. 

Federal guidelines represent another option for the 
regulation of social work practice. Service providers 
generaUy felt that this action, although not an ideS 
solution, would be necessary to insure that clients re- 
ceive quality service. Recommendations generally 
center around minimum qualifications for workers in 
t eder^ly supported programs such as Title XX of the 
Social Security Act, services to SSI recipients, and 
Medicaid and Medicare (specifically related to nursing 
home services) The vast majority of conference par! 
ticipants and others contacted in research for this re- 
port however, favored Federal intervention only as 
a last resort. Most prefer professional regulation of 
social workers at the State level. ''"on oi 



Interview with Myles Johnson, Staff Associate, NASW. 
" Sheehan, Statistics, pp. 26-28. 



Although each State has had to deal with many prob- 
lems in considering any regulatory legislation, licen- 
sure laws seem to many to be the best option available. 
The alternatives-Civil Service regulation, no regu- 
lation, and Federal regulation-are BOt-po6u!ar Li- 
censure laws would help insure that Workers hired by 
each agency meet some minimum education and 
knowledge requirements. 

Persons involved in the research for this report gen- 
erally felt that AoA should support individual State 
efforts to insure some standard of quality from social 
workers who serve the aging. AoA could urge State 
and area agencies to support local social work orga- 
J°"xT\"c^]if attempts to have licensure laws en- 
acted. NASW could cooperate with AoA in thi 
endeavor by providing information on the status of 
legislation in each State, and the names of the social 
work organizations involved. 

More restrictive qualifications for social work em- 
ployment would greatly affect the supply and demand 
conditions for social workers. Obviously, the narrower 
the qualifications, the smaller the supply of persons 
who meet those qualifications. Thus, restrictions can- 
not be so tight that they create a supply shortage. On 
the other hand, the clients' need for quality soci^ serv- 
ices requires that social workers demonstrate com- 
petency in their job. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND IMPLICATIONS OF ALTERNATIVE SOCUL 

SERVICE MODELS 



In the previous two sections, factors that affect the 
job market for social workers in aging were discussed. 
Particular emphasis was placed on supply, centering 
on the issues of social work education and the regu- 
lation of social work practice. The most critical factor 
that would influence the demand side is future growth 
in services for the aging. Several models for future 
social services to the elderly have been developed. 
Two important ones are presented in this section, with 
an emphasis on how these models could affect the de- 
mand for social workers in aging. 
FCOA National Policy for the Frail Elderly^^ The 
Federal Council on the Aging, (FCOA) has prepared 
a model for providing services to the "frail" elderly. 
Briefly, the legislation on which this program is based 
would entitle all persons over age 75 to a package of 
services. Among these services would be an assess- 
ment of an individual's social and health needs. A 
"senior counselor" would perform the assessment and 
then work with the individual and his or her family or 
friends to implement a treatment plan on a continuing, 
long-term basis. This corps of counselors would be an 
integral part of the Social Security Administration. 
When no person is available in an individual's life to 
assist in simple, daily living, the program would pro- 
vide the assurance of a "significant other" to help wdth 
day-to-day needs. Several factors help justify this type 
of program. 

(1) Demographic and health data identify the over 75 
population as having the greatest need for long- 
term intervention. 

(2) A pre-determined eligibility age for services is not 
without precedent. The Social Security program 
uses a similar policy. 

(3) The Social Security (old age benefits). Medicare, 
Medicaid, Supplemental Security Income, and 
Food Stamp programs are all essentially incorde 
programs. For many of the frail elderly, these 
programs should be supplemented by a variety of 



FCOA Report ott, Natioyml Policy for the Frail Elderly 
(Federal Council on the Aping. 1976, Washinjrton. D.C.) 
draft copy. 



services and help in effectively using these serv- 
ices. 

(4) Long-term services for the elderly are, for the 
most part, limited to care in nursing homes. While 
this care is needed for some elderly persons, oth- 
ers could remain in their homes if sufficient home 
services were provided. Some Federal money has 
been used at the local level to establish alterna- 
tives to institutionalization. However, these serv- 
ices are usually insufficient in any one locality to 
provide a realistic long-term alternative. Also, 
services are quite inconsistent from one area to 
another. 

(5) Present programs are geared toward the low-in- 
come elderly although, in many cases, factors other 
than income are critical in dealing with the fi:^ el- 
deriys problems. 

Future implementation of this type of program 
could have a tremendous impact on the field of social 
work. First, the demand for health, recreation, 
counseling, and other services provided by social 
workers would increase significantly. Of equal im- 
portance would be the opportunities established 
for people with social work training to be em- 
ployed as senior counselors. The FCOA report 
cites social work training as being probably the 
most appropriate for this job. Given a proposed 
average caseload of 100 persons per worker, and 
a projected 75+ population in 1980 of 4.1 million/ 
the impact on the demand for social workers in 
the field of aging is obviously great. Educational 
institutions would need to adapt their curriculums 
to prepare students for this role. 

Morris, Anderson: Model for Personal Care Serv- 
ices'^ Robert Morris of Brandeis University and 
Delvin Anders^bn of the U.S. Veterans Administration 
present another interesting model for the delivery of 
social services to the elderly. The authors estimate 



^' The model presented here is based on an article by 
Morris and Anderson, "Personal Care Service: An Identity 
for Social Work." Social Service Review, June 1975. 
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that the number of persons in need of some type of 
regular, long-term caretaking service is as high as 10 
jiercent of the population. At present, these caretak- 
ing services are provided by a wide range of profes- 
\ ^'°"^.>..^th all sharing both the responsibility for 
qSty ^ services and the accquntability for their 

f ufpu T ^^l^t*^™"! from the high school level to 
the Ph.D. are identified as social workers and provide 
tremendous range of services. Yet only in the fields 
of child welfare, and to some extent, family services 
have social workers actually been responsible for man- 
aging and setting policy for a major social service sys- 
tem. The profession has^had little real responsibility 
even m areas such as social security or public assist- 
ance, with which social work would seem to have a 
natural connection. 

TTius, a group of services for which the social work 
profession could be responsible has never been clearly 
established. The authors of this model consider the 
social needs related to health issues (physical and men- 
tal) as an opportunity to give the profession an iden- 
tity. Responsibilities would center around the need 
for long-term services for chronically ill patients, such 
as for homemaker services; home health services; day 
care for children and the mentally and physically ill- 
services for the elderly, physically handicapped, and 
the iiyured; services in mental hospitals and halfway 
houses; and protective services for children and the 
elderly. 

Social work would have to modify its present focus 
to assume these responsibilities. While the profession 
now stresses the effect of psychological and social 
processes on the individual, it would have to include 
sei^lce?"^ day-to-day caretaking 

The actual application of this model would involve 
the consohdation of a range of existing services^-a 
procedure used by the British in the early 1970's. In 
the Bntish model, social workers plan, manage, and 
staff these coordinating agencies. Persons from di- 
verse backgrounds are employed to provide direct 
services. Each agency is responsible for a range of 
caretaking functions within a geographic area. 

It should be kept in mind that the idea of consbli- 
dating service agencies is not unique to Great Britain. 
With the growing number of planning and service net- 
works related to aging services, children's services 
■ and health services, the need for a more simplified 
system has been cited in this country as well. In fact 
the authors cite experiments in the U.S. with the con- 



solidation of services in comprehensive geriatric cen- 
ters and human resource multipurpose centers. 

Implementation of comprehensive programs would 
increase the demand for social workers with skills in 
management, planniiig, an-l direct services, and for 
those with an orientation toward the caretaking func- 
tions. Social workers with an understanding of the 
needs of the elderiy would be required because the 
aged make up such a large portion of those requiring 
day-to-day services. 4""iiig 

The previous two examples presented models of 
different service systems that, if implemented, would 
have a significant impact on the field of social work 
with the agmg. Expansion of existing programs also 
would have an impact on the field. Protective services 
for older adults is an example of a traditional social 
service field that could be greatly expanded. Protec- 
tive services for children is an integral part of our 
social service system, dealing with child abuse and 
neglect, guardianship, foster care and adoption. Some 
elderly persons are unable to manage their daily lives 
and have no one to turn to for help. They are often in 
need ol intervention in such areas as nutrition, health 
legal aid, foster care, counseling or institutionaliza- 
tion. Even with this tremendous need by such a help- 
less segment of society, few resources are available 
to provide protective casework for older persons. 
Some private agencies, such as the Benjamin Rose 
Institute in Cleveland, have provided protective serv- 
ice casework for some time.''^ 

In the public sector, a 2-year program for protective 
c^ework was st^ed in the District of Columbia in 
1969, funded by the U,S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. It was continued with local fund- 
ing beyond the project completion. The project used 
the team approach-including MSW supervisors 
bachelor level caseworkers, case aides, and profes- 
sional consultants. This project demonstrated the 
enormous demand for protective services, the success 
01 the team approach, and the positive impact of this 
service on the lives of several hundred clients. 
As more and more elderly persons need protective 
their plight will become more 
visible This IS one of a number of services that are 
currently available only in scattered communities 
Local or even Federal legislation may encourage the 
expansion of these services, which would require 
trained social workers to provide them. 

" Edna Wasser, Protectire Ca.sewurk with Older Per- 
sons (Cleveland: Beryamin Rose Institute. 1974). 
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